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GILBERT and SULLIVAN 
> DOYLY CARTE 



"When most people recall the artistic significance of 
Elizabethan England, they think inevitably of Shakespeare. 
In much the same way the most distinctive dramatic feature 
of the Victorian epoch discloses itself as the unique series 
of operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. Though they were all 
produced during the reign of Victoria, the operas are in no 
sense Victorian in the narrow sense of the term. They are 
not period pieces, but live because, like Shakespeare's work 
itself, they touch the universals of life. Even then, it is 
very doubtful whether they would have had the chance 
of developing and continuing to attract but for the finely 
understanding management of Richard D'Oyly Carte, who, 
amid many differences of temperament in the two, made 
their collaboration possible." 

The story of Gilbert and Sullivan is extraordinarily 
interesting. They did not meet till 1871, when Frederick 
Clay, the composer of "I'll sing thee songs of Araby,'' 
brought them together: and their meeting was not a real 
success till 1875, when D'Oyly Carte re-introduced them 
in the delicious "Trial by Jury." In the case of all three 
there had been a long period of preparation, as there really 
is in all so-called miracles. 

William Schwenck Gilbert (1836-1911) —his middle 
name did not stand for any German blood — was born, 
like Sullivan and D'Oyly Carte, in London, seeing the 
light in a house within a stone's throw of the Savoy Theatre, 
which rose on the foundations of their united effort. Though 
born into a literary household, he did not begin writing 
till he was twenty-two, and then in the uncongenial atmos- 
phere of a government office varied by the discipline of 
a Highland militia regiment. 

Arthur Seymour Sullivan (1842-1900), the son of an 
army bandmaster, was more precocious, for the first music 
he composed, an anthem, was at the age of eight, and 
another was sung when he was thirteen by the Chapel 
Royal at St. James' Palace, of which he was one of the 
scarlet-and-gold gowned Choristers. He had been born 
near the Archbishop of Canterbury's ancient palace of 
Lambeth, and he and some of his contemporaries long be- 
lieved that church music was his metier, whereas it is the 
music he wrote to Gilbert's words which ensures his fame. 

Richard D'Oyly Carte (1844-1901), born not far from 
the theatre where "Trial by Jury" was produced, came, like 
Sullivan, of musical stock, his father being a flutist and 
partner of a musical instrument firm: and he himself com- 
posed an operetta at the age of four and twenty. Such were 
the elements placed in the crucible, and it was D'Oyly 
Carte who "set them to simmer" and gave us the unique 
product known all the world over as Savoy Opera. 



It came about in this way. Carte was , manager to 
Selina Dolaro, who was presenting Offenbach's "La Peri- 
chole" at the Royalty Theatre, still standing in Dean 
Street, Soho, not far from where he had been born. Want- 
ing a curtain raiser, he got Gilbert to supply a libretto — 
based on a short sketch he had contributed in 1868 to the 
weekly comic Fun — to music by Sullivan. "Trial by Jury" 
which was the result, and which remains as fresh as ever, 
was produced at the Royalty on March 25, 1875 — annus 
mirabilis — and took the town by storm, for everybody felt 
that something unique and wholly new had been achieved. 

But nobody saw the possibility of more work of the 
same kind so unerringly as Richard D'Oyly Carte, who 
formed a Comedy Opera Company to concentrate on their 
combined work, beginning with "The Sorcerer," produced 
at the Opera Comique, long since vanished, in the Strand, 
on November 17, 1877. Yet, optimistic and far-sighted 
as he was, not even D'Oyly Carte probably foresaw that 
the combination would last until eleven more operas had 
been produced during the next nineteen years (1877-1896), 
introducing, from first to last, no fewer than a hundred 
and fifty-six different characters, independent of the chorus, 
one of them. Pooh Bah in "The Mikado" taking his place 
as firmly in the gallery of great stage figures as Falstaff 
himself. Nor probably did any of the three imagine that 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera would be as living and adored 
a force as it is to-day, over sixty years after it was first 
introduced to a wholly deHghted world. It is surely the 
story of the mustard seed in excelsis: and here it is back 
to America, which saw its first Gilbert and Sullivan in 
Boston on November 25, 1878. "The Sorcerer" was followed 
with ever increasing success by "H. M. S. Pinafore" and 
"The Pirates of Penzance." 

The next great step was Carte's creation of the per- 
fect and permanent home for Gilbert and SulHvan. So 
he built the Savoy Theatre, the first in London to be lighted 
by electricity — and it was opened on October 10, 1881, 
with the continued run of "Patience," the fourth of the 
series, and the marvellous series was absolutely unbroken till 
the end of the run of "The Gondoliers," produced in 1889. 

Why, you may ask, did Savoy Opera capture from the 
first the imagination of the public, whom it still holds 
generation after generation, as no other product of the 
modern stage does? There are various reasons. To begin 
with, Gilbert raised libretto to a fine art: with the result' 
that he is practically the only librettist whose name is as 
well known to the average playgoer as that of the composer. 
That had never been done before, and it has not been done 
since to anything like the same extent. When you think of 



the miserable librettos which Schikiineder and Da Ponte 
supplied to Mosart, you marvel that, with all his supreme 
genius, he was ever able to write music to it. Certain it is, 
the lyrics of his librettist can never have suggested to him 
a line of the music v^/hich he wrote for them. As a symbol 
of the importance of his contribution, note that Gilbert 
called his songs "lyrics," and not "numbers," as a later and 
more slovenly generation does. Gilbert, moreover, insisted 
that his text should be spoken as he wrote it, and not 
gagged and maltreated by every new interpreter: and, being 
a martinet as a stage producer, though the word was not 
yet invented — he insisted on a uniform method of presen- 
tation, which bears an unmistakable hall mark anywhere. 

A marvellous jingler, rising at times, and almost in spite 
of himself, to fine poetry — for Gilbert's essentially English 
genius lay in the region of what is now called "debunking" 
human folly — Gilbert set Sullivan singing on the instant, 
so that words and music dovetail into one another as if 
they were the products of the same mind, like the philosophy 
of the Gondolier twin kings. The result is that words are 
remembered by an audience m a way unmatched by any 
other librettist, and scores of his lines have become an m 
tegral part of our speech, so that the latest anthololgist of 
quotations actually inventories over seventy of them. 

The Savoy Operas then, were not only produced per 
fectly from the very start, but they have continued being 
played perfectly down all the years. This has been due to 
the unique continuity of management and stage directorship 
from first to last, made possible through the D'Oyly Carte 
family. Both Gilbert and Sullivan died without issue. But 
the tradition so firmly established by the librettist and com- 
poser themselves, and interpreted so sympathetically by Mr. 
D'Oyly Carte himself, was carried on by his widow, the 
late Helen D'Oyly Carte, who did much for the production 



of the operas in America in the early eighties. Since she 
died m 1913 the tradition has been maintained by Richard 
D'Oyly Carte's surviving son, Mr. Rupert D'Oyly Carte, 
who has been brought up m the whole tradition, and who 
sends the present company to America. 

The rem.arkable continuity has also been maintained by 
the fact that the practical stage directorship, during most 
of the years, has been in the hands of a man who learned 
the tradition from Gilbert and Sullivan themselves, and who 
knows to a nicety every nuance, every movement of each 
opera, and how its creators wished it to be done. 

Under this system the players, generation after genera- 
tion, have been trained on the same model as the parent 
company at the Savoy itself. 

The justification for this method is overwhelming. Gilbert 
and Sullivan were unique — Gilbert especially being so idio- 
syncratic that he was the beginning and the end of his type 
of humour. Therefore their operas must be interpreted in 
their own special manner. The inherited secret of that man- 
ner is in the hands and hearts of the D'Oyly Carte Company 
which has toured for over fifty years visiting the large cities 
on both continents and appearing at intei-vals at the parent 
Savoy Theatre, London. 

One of the most valuable assets of the great Gilbert and 
Sullivan tradition, which should appeal greatly to Amer- 
icans, who have a subtle ear for authentic diction, has 
been the preservation of an English, beautifully and ar- 
ticulately spoken. The preservation of this beautiful English 
by the Savoyards has been in part automatic, because it 
is impossible to pronounce Gilbert's verses without a complete 
evaluation of every syllable — and in many cases, of the 
rhyme, for Gilbert insisted, as no other librettist has ever 
insisted, on having his libretto heard by the audience. 
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TRIAL BY JURY 

by Sir W. S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur S. Sullivan 



SYNOPSIS 



TRIAL BY JURY 



The scene is laid in a British Court of Justice. 
Barristers, Attorneys, Jurymen and Public enter as the 
dock strikes ten. A case of Breach of Promise is to be 
tried; and the Usher exhorts the Jury to remain unbiased 
although he himself fails to disguise the fact that his 
sympathies are with the Plaintiff. 

Upon the arrival of the Defendant, the Jury, for' 
getful of the Usher's advice begin to reprove him in no 
uncertain manner. The Judge enters^ and pending the 
arrival of Counsel, entertains the company with a few 
details of his own career. 

Counsel enters, and the Jurymen are sworn in. 
Angelina, the Plaintiff is called and comes tripping in 
with Bridesmaids in attendance. 

The Judge, having taken a great fancy to the first 



bridesmaid, sends her a note, which she reads with evi' 
dent pleasure. But the Judge at that moment catches 
sight of the Plaintiff, and orders the note to be given to 
her instead. The case proceeds, and it is evident that 
the Defendant will be the loser, but he succeeds in bam- 
boozling the Court by declaring that he will marry 
Angelina today, and his new fancy tomorrow. This 
places the Court in a dilemma. Counsel refers to a law 
book and discovers that to marry two wives at a time 
counts as Burglary. Plaintiff becomes hysterical, and 
struggles with the Defendant, who declares to all that 
she is sure he would thrash and kick her, since he is 
nearly always in liquor. 

The Judge orders him to be put to the test, but 
everyone objects; whereupon the Judge loses his temper, 
dismisses the Court, and declares that he will marry 
Angelina himself. 



Scene. — ^A Court of Justice. 
Barristers. Attorneys. Jurymen and Public 
discovered. 
Chorus. 
Hark, the hour of ten is sounding; 
Hearts with anxious fears are bounding, 
Hall of Justice crowds surrounding, 

Breathing hope and fear — 
For tcday in this arena, 
Summoned by a stem subpoena, 
Edwin, sued by Angelina, 
Shortly will appear. 

Enter Usher. 
Solo. — Usher. 
Now, Jurymen, hear my advice — 
All kinds of vulgar prejudice 

I pray you set aside: 
With stem judicial frame of mind. 
From bias free of every kind. 
This trial must be tried. 
Chorus. 
From bias free of every kind, 
This trial must be tried. 
(During Chorus, Usher sings fortissimo, 
"Silence in Court!") 
Usher. 
Oh, listen to the plaintiff's case: 
Observe the features of her face — 
The broken-hearted bride. 
Condole with her distress of mind: 
From bias free of every kind, 
This trial must be tried! 
Chorus. 
From bias free, 6?c. 
Usher. 
And when amid the plaintiff's shrieks, 
The ruffianly defendant speaks — 



Dramatis Personae 

The Learned Judge 

The Plaintiff 

The Defendant 

Counsel for the 

Plaintiff 

Usher 

Foreman of the 
Jury 

assocute 

First Bridesmiao 



Scene. — A Court of Justice. 

Barristers, Attorneys, Jurvmen and Public 
discovered. 



Upon the other side; 
What he may say you needn't mind — 
From bias free of every kind. 
This trial must be tried! 
Chorus. 
From bias free, (fc. 

Enter Defendant. 

Reqt. — Defendant. 

Is this the Court of the Exchequer? 

AM. 

It is! 

Defendant (aside). 

Be firm, be firm my pecker. 

Your evil star's in the ascendant! 

AH. 

Who are you? 



Defendant. 
I'm the Defendant! 
Chorus of Jurymen (shd^ing their fists). 
Monster, dread our damages. 
We're the jury. 
Dread our fury. 
Defendant. 
Hear me, hear me, if you please. 

These are very strange proceedings — 
For permit me to remark 

On the merits of my pleadings 
You're at present in the dark. 
(Defendant bec\ons to Jurymen — they 
leave the box and gather round him as they 

sing the following) : — 
That's a very true remark — 
On the merits of his pleadings 
We're entirely in the dark! 
Ha! ha!— ho! ho! 

Song— Defendant. 
When first my old, old love I knew, 

My bosom welleid with joy; 
My riches at her feet I threw — 

It was a love'sick boy! 
No terms seemed too extravagant 

Upon her to employ — 
I used to mope, and si^ and pant. 

Just like a love-sick boy! 

Tink-a-Tank- Tink-a'Tank. 
But joy incessant palls the sense; 

And love, unchanged will cloy. 
And she became a bore intense 

Unto her love-sick boy! 
Witli fitful glimmer burnt my flame. 

And I grew cold and coy. 
At last, one morning, I became 



Another's love-sick boy. 

Tink'a-Tank — Tink-a-Tank. 
Chorus of Jurymen (advancing stealthily). 
Oh, I was hkc that when a lad! 

A schocking young scamp of a rover, 
1 behaved like a regular cad; 

But that sort of thing is all over. 
I am now a respectable chap 

And shine with a virtue resplendent, 
And, therefore, I haven't a rap 
Of sympathy with the defendant! 
He shall treat us with awe, 
If there isn't a flaw, 
Singing so merrily — Trial-la-law! 
Trial-la-law — ^Trial-la-law! 

Singing so merrily — Trial-la-law! 

{They enter the jury-box.) 

Regit. — Usher {on Bench). 
Silence in Court, and all attention lend. 
Behold your Judge! In due submission 
bend! 

Enter Judge on Bench. 

Chorus. 
All hail great Judge! 

To your bright rays, 
We never grudge 
Ecstatic praise. 

All hail! 
May each decree 

As statute rank. 
And never be 
Reversed in Banc 
All hail! 

Regit. — ^Judge. 
For these kind words accept my thanks, I 

pray, 
A Breach of Promise we've to try to-day. 
But firstly, if the time you'll not begrudge, 
I'll tell you how I came to be a Judge. 

All. 

He'll tell us how he came to be a Judge! 

Judge. 

Let me speak! 

All. 

Let him speak, ^c. 

Song — ^Judge. 
When I, good friends, was called to the bar. 

I'd an appetite fresh and hearty. 
But I was, as many young barrister are. 

An impecunious party. 
I'd a swallow-tail coat of a beautiful blue — 

A brief which I bought of a booby — 

A couple of shirts and a collar or two. 

And a ring that looked like a ruby! 

Chorus. 

A couple of shirts, tfc. 

Judge. 

In Westminster Hall I danced a dance. 

Like a semi-despondent fury: 
For I thought I never should hit on a 
chance 
Of addressing a British Jury — 
But I soon got tired of third class journeys. 

And dinners of bread and water; 
So I fell in love with a rich attorney's 
Elderly, ugly daughter. 
Chorus. 
So he fell in love, tfc. 
Judge. 
The rich attorney, he jumped with joy. 
And replied to my fond professions: 



"You shall reap the reward of your pluck, 
my boy. 
At the Bailey and Middlesex Sessions. 
You'll soon get used to her looks," said he, 
■'And a very nice girl you'll find her! 
She may very well pass for forty-three 
In the dusk, with a light behind her!" 
Chorus. 
She may very well, &?c. 
Judge. 
The rich attorney was good as his word; 

The briefs came trooping gaily. 
And every day my voice was heard 
At the Sessions or Ancient Bailey. 
All thieves who could my fees afford 

Relied on my orations. 
And many a burglar I've restored 
To his friends and his relations. 
Chorus. 
And many a burglar, ^c. 
Judge. 
At length I became as rich as the Gurneys — 

An incubus then I thought her, 
So I threw over that rich attorney's 

Elderly, ugly daughter, 
The rich attorney my character high 

Tried vainly to disparage — 
And now, if you please, I'm ready to try 
This Breach of Promise of Marriage! 
Chorus. 
And now, if you please, 6?c. 
Judge. 
For now I'm a Judge! 
All. 
And a good Judge too! 
Judge. 
Yes, now I'm a Judge! 
All. 
And a good Judge too! 
Judge. 
Yes, now I'm a Judge! 
All. 
And a good Judge too! 

Judge. 
Though all my law be fudge. 
Yet I'll never, never budge, 
But I'll live and die a Judge! 

All. 
And a good Judge too! 

Judge {pianissimo). 

It was managed by a job — 

All. 

And a good job too! 

Judge. 

It was managed by a job! 

All. 

And a good job too! 

Judge. 
It is patent to the mob. 
That my being made a nob. 
Was effected by a job. 

AH. 

And a good job too! 

Enter Counsel for Plaintif. He tal{es his 

place in front row of Counsels' seats. 

Regit. — Counsel. 

Swear thou the Jury! 

Uisher. 

Kneel, Jurymen, oh, kneel! 

(All the Jury \neel in the Jury-box, and so 

are hidden from aiidience.) 

Usher. 



Oh, will you swear by yonder skies, 

Whatever question may arise, 

'Twixt rich and poor — 'twixt low and high, 

That you will well and truly try. 

Jury {raising their hands, which alone are 

visible) . 
To all of this we make reply. 
By the dull slate of yonder sky: 
That we will well and truly try. 
(All rise with the last note.) 
RfiCiT. — Counsel. 
Where is the Plaintiff? 
Let her now be brought. 
Regit. — Usher. 
Oh Angelina! Come thou into Court! 
Angelina! Angelina! 
£nter the Bridesmaids. 
Chorus of Bridesmaids. 
Comes the broken flower — 

Comes the cheated maid^ 
Through the tempest lower. 
Rain and cloud will fade! 
Take, oh maid, these posies: 
Though thy beauty rare 
Shame the blushing roses — 
They are passing fair! 
Wear the flowers till they fade; 
Happy by thy life, oh maid! 
{The Judge, having tal{en a great fancy to 
1st Bridesmaid, sends her a note by Usher, 
which she reads, \isses repturously, and 
places in her bosom.) 

Enter Plaintiff. 
Solo — Plaintiff. 
O'er the season vernal. 

Time may cast a shade; 
Sunshine, if eternal, 

Makes the roses fade; 
Time may do his duty; 

Let the thief alone— ^ 
Winter hath a beauty. 
That is all his own. 

Fairest days are sun and shade. 
I am no unhappy maid! 
{The Judge, having by this time trans- 
ferred his admiration to Plaintiff, directs 
the Usher to tdl{e the note from 1st 
Bridesmaid and hand it to Plaintiff, who 
reads it, \isses it rapturously, and places 
it in her bosom.) 
Chorus of Bridesmaids. 
Wear the flowers, Wc. 
Judge. 
Oh never, never, since I joined the 

human race. 
Saw I so exquisitely fair a face. 
The Jury (shai^ing their forefingers at him). 
Ah, sly dog! Ah, sly dog! 
Judge (to Jury). 
How say you is she not designed for cap- 
ture? 
Foreman {after consulting with the Jury). 
We've but one word, my lord, and that 
is — ^Rapture! 

Plaintiff {curtseying). 
Your kindness, gentlemen, quite over- 
powers! 

The Jury. 
We love you fondly, and would make you 

ours! 
The Bridesmaids (shading their forefingers 
at Jury). 



Ah, sly dogs! Ah, sly dogs! 
The Jury (sha\ing their fists at Defendant) . 
Monster! Monster! Dread our fury! 
There's the Judge and we're the Jury! 
Come, substantial damages! 
Substantial damages! 
Damages! dam — 
Usher. 
Silence in Court! 
Regit. — Counsel for Plainti§. 
May it please you, my lud! 
Gentlemen of the jury! 
Aria. 
With a sense of deep emotion, 

I approach this painful case; 
For I never had a notion 

That a man could be so base. 
Or deceive a girl confiding. 
Vows, etcetera, deriding. 
All. 
He deceived a girl confiding. 
Vows, etcetera, deriding. 
Counsel. 
See my interesting client. 

Victim of a heartless wile! 
See the traitor all defiant 

Wear a supercilious smile! 
Sweetly smiled my client on him. 
Coyly woo'd and gently won him. 

All. 
Sweetly smiled, ^c. 
Counsel. 
Swiftly fled each honeyed hour 

Spent with this unmanly male! 
Camberwell became a bower, 

Peckham an Arcadian Vale, 
Breathing concentrated otto! — 
An existence a la Watteau. 

All. 
Breathing concentrated otto! Sr'c. 

Counsel. 
Picture, then, my client naming. 

And insisting on the day; 
Picture him excuses framing — 
Going from her far away; 
Doubly criminal to do so. 
For the maid had bought her trousseau! 
All. 
Doubly criminal, 6?c. 
{Plaintiff falls sobbing on Counsel's breast.) 
Counsel (to Pldtntif). 
Cheer up, my pretty — oh cheer up! 

Jury. 
Cheer up, cheer up, we love you! 
(Counsel leads Plaintiff fondly into Wit' 
ness'box, he ta\es a tender leave of her, 
and resumes his place in Court.) 
(Plaintiff reels as if about to faint.) 
Judge. 
That she is reeling 
Is plain to me! 
Foreman. 
If faint you're feeling 
Recline on me! 
(She falls sobbing on to the Foreman's 
breast.) 
Plaintiff (feebly). 
I shall recover 
If left alone. 
All (shaking their fists at Defendant.) 
Oh, perjured lover. 
Atone! atone! 



Foreman. 
Just like a father 
I wish to be. 

(Kissing her.) 
Judge (approaching her.) 
Or, if you'd rather 
Recline on me! 
(She jumps on to Bench, sits down by the 
Judge, and falls sobbing on his breast.) 
Counsel. 
Oh! fetch some water 
From far Cologne! 

All. 
For this sad slaughter 
Atone! atone! 

Jury (shal^ing ^ists at Defendant) . 
Monster, monster, dread our fury, 
There's the Judge, and we're the Jury! 

Song. — Defendant. 
Oh, gentlemen, listen, I pray 

Though I own that my heart has been 
ranging. 
Of nature the laws I obey. 

For nature is constantly changing. 
The moon in her phases is found. 

The time and the wind and the weather 
The months in succession come round. 
And you don't find two Mondays to- 
gether. 
Ah! Consider the moral, I pray, 
Nor bring a young fellow to 
sorrow. 
Who loves this young lady to-day. 
And loves that young lady to- 
morrow, 
firtadsmaids (rushing forward, and J^ncel- 
ing to Jury). 
Consider the moral, &c. 
You cannot eat breakfast all day. 

Nor is it the act of a sinner. 
When breakfast is taken away, 

To turn his attention to dinner; 

And it's not in the range of brief, 

To look upon him as a glutton. 

Who, when he is tired of beef. 

Determines to tackle the mutton. 

Ah! But this I am willing to say. 
If it will appease her sorrow, 
I'll marry this lady to-day. 

And I'll marry the other to- 
morrow! 
Bridesmaids. 
But this he is willing to say, ^c. 

Reqt. — Judge. 

That seems a reasonable proposition. 

To which, I think, your client may agree. 

Counsel. 

But, I submit, m'lud, with all submission. 

To marry two at once is Burglaree! 

(Referring to h,W'boo\.) 
In the reign of James the Second, 
It was generally reckoned 

As a rather serious crime 
To marry two wives at a time. 
(Hands boo\ up to Judge, who reads it.) 
All. 
Oh, man of learning! 
Quartette. 
Judge. 
A nice dilemma we have here. 
That calls for all our wit: 



Counsel. 
And at this stage, it don't appear 
That we can settle it. 

Defendant. 
If I to wed the girl am loth 
A breach 'twill surely be — 
Plaintiff. 
And if he goes and marries both. 
It counts as Burglaree! 
All. 
A nice dilemma, &c. 
Duet. — Plaintiff and Defendant. 
Plaintiff (embracing him rapturously). 
I love him — I love him — with fervour un- 
ceasing. 
I worship and madly adore; 
My blind adoration is ever increasing. 
My loss I shall ever deplore. 
Oh, see what a blessing, what love and ca- 
ressing 
I've lost, and remember it, pray. 
When you I'm addressing, are busy assess- 
ing 
The damages Edwin must pay! 
Defendant (repelling her furiously) . 
1 smoke like a furnace — I'm always in 
liquor — 
A ruffian — a bully — a sot; 
I'm sure I should thrash her, perhaps I 
should kick her, 
I am such a very bad lot! 
I'm not prepossessing, as you may be guess- 
ing,^ 
She couldn't endure me a day; 
Recall my professing, when you are assess- 
ing 
The damages Edwin must pay! 
(She clings to him passionately: after a 
struggle, he throws her off into arms of 
Counsel.) 
Jury. 
We would be fairly acting. 
But this is most distracting! 
If, when in liquor, he would kick her. 
That is an abatement. 

Public. 
She loves him, and madly adores, ffc. 
Reqt.— Judge. 
The question, gentlemen — is one of liquor; 
You ask for guidance — this is my reply: 
He says, when tipsy, he would thrash and 
kick her. 
Let's make him tipsy, gentlemen, and try! 
Coutisel. 
With all respect 
I do object! 
Plaintjf. 
I do object! 
Defendant. 
All. 
With all respect 
We do object! 
Judge (tossing his boo\s and papers about) . 
All the legal furies seize you! 
No proposal seems to please you, 
I can't sit up here all day, 
I must shortly get away. 
Barristers, and you, attorneys. 
Set out on your homeward joumevs; 
Gentle, simplyminded usher. 



Get you, if you like, ro Russ her! 
Put your briefs upon the shelf, 
I will marry her myself! 
(He comes down from Bench to floor of 
Court. He embraces Angelina.) 

FINALE 

PIdintif. 
Oh, joy unbounded. 
With wealth surrounded. 
The knell is sounded 

Of grief and woe. 

Counsel. 
With love devoted 
On you he's doated, n 

To castle moated 

Away they go. 

Defedant. 
I wonder whether 



They'll live together 
In marriage tether 
In manner true! 

Usher. 
It seems to me, sir. 
Of such as she, sir, 
A judge is he, sir. 

And a good judge too! 

Chorus. 
Oh, joy unbounded, ^c. 

Judge. 
Yes, I am a Judge. 

All. 
And a good Judge too! 

Judge. 
Yes, I am a Judge. 



AH. 
And a good Judge too! 
Judge. 
Though homeward as you trudge, 
You declare my law is fudge. 
Yet of beauty I'm a judg^. 
All. 
And a good Judge too! 

Judge. 
Though defendant is a snob. 

AH. 
And a great snob too! 

Judge. 
Though defendant is a snob, 
I'll reward him from my fob. 

AH. 
So we've settled with the job. 
And a good job too! 



CURTAIN. 



THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 

OR. THE SLAVE OF DUTY 

V^ritten by W. S. Gilbert. Composed b)^ Arthur S. Sullivan. 



SYNOPSIS 



The scene of Act I is laid on a rocky sea-shore 
on the Cornwall coast. Groups of Pirates are seen, 
drinking and playing cards. Frederic, a young Pirate ap' 
prentice, has served his time, but upon attaining his 21st 
birthday decides to leave the Pirate band. The Pirates 
are unwilling to let Frederic go, they have all taken a 
liking to him; but he is adamant, and explains that owing 
to a mistake he was apprenticed to a Pirate instead of to 
a Pilot, by his nurse Ruth. 

Frederic, having finally decided upon his course, 
informs his erstwhile companions that diough he loves 
them all individually, he detests them collectively, and 
that it will be his duty to exterminate them. 

Ruth, who is now middle'aged, loves Frederic, and 
wishes to depart with him, but a bevy of beautiful girls 
appear upon the scene, and Frederic falls in love with 
one of them, by name Mabel; and renounces Ruth. 

Then the Pirates steal upon the scene and seize the 
girls. Mabel explains that they are all Wards of Chancery, 
and that their father is a Major'General. The General 
now introduces himself, and tells them all of his social 
status and accomplishments. He enquires and is told by 
the Pirates that diey intend to marry and carry off his 
daughters. The General pleads that he is an orphan, and 
b^s the Pirate King to leave him his daughters, who are 
the props of his old age. The Pirate King remembers the 



fact that all the Pirates are orphans, and decides to leave 
the young ladies free. 

The curtain rises (Act 2) upon a ruined chapel, 
and discloses the Major'General and his daughters. The 
latter are endeavouring to console their father in his 
distress, for he tells them that he has lied to the Pirates 
in telling them untruthfully, that he was an orphan. 
Frederic then enters and informs the General that he 
leads an expedition of police against the Pirates at 11 p.m. 

Frederic is left alone, when Ruth and the Pirate 
King steal upon him, and inform him that owing to his 
(Frederic) being bom on the 29th of February, Leap 
Year, he has not yet reached his 21st birthday and is still 
bound as a Pirate apprentice. Frederic thereupon rejoins 
the Pirates, having once again sworn allegiance to them; 
he deems it his duty to inform the Pirate King of the 
lie told by Major'Gfeneral Stanley in representing him' 
self as an orphan. The Pirates determine to attack the 
home of the Major'General. The sergeant of Police en' 
ters with a double file of Police Officers; and they con' 
ceal themselves to watch proceedings. A struggle ensues 
between the Pirates and Police, in which the latter are 
overcome. The Pirates, however, yield when charged in 
the name of the Queen to do so; Mabel hearing that the 
Pirates are all noblemen who have gone wrong, inter' 
cedes for them. Everything ends happily, with the forth' 
coming weddings of most of those concerned in this 
opera. 



ACT I 

Scene. — ^A rocXy sea'shore on the coast of 
Cornwall. In the distance is a calm sea 
on which a schooner is lying at anchor. 
As the curtain rises groups of pirates are 
discovered — some drinking, some playing 
cards. Samuel, the pirate lieutenant, ts 
going from one group to another, filling 
the cups from a flas\. Frederic is seated 
in a despondent attitude at the hac\ of 
the scene. Ruth Xneels at his feet. 

Opening Chorus 
Pour, oh pour the pirate sherry; 

Fill, oh fill the pirate glass; 
And, to make us more than merry, 
Let the pirate bumper pass. 
Sam. 
For to'day our pirate 'prentice 
Rises from indenture freed; 
Strong his arm and keen his scent is, 
He's a pirate now indeed! 
All. 

Here's good luck to Frederic's ventures! 
Frederic's out of his indentures. 
Sam. 

TwO'and-twenty now he's rising. 



Dramatis Personae 

Major'General Stanley 
The Pirate King 
Samuel (his Lieutenant) 

Frederic 

(tke Pirate Apprentice) 
Sergeant of Police 
Mabel \ 

Edith { (General Stanley'^ 
Kate I Daughter*) 

Isabel ' 
Ruth (Pirate Maid of all Worl^) 

Chorus of Pirates, Police, 

AND General Stanley's 

Daughters 

ACT I. 

A Rocky Seashore on the Coast 

of Cornwall. 

ACT II. 
A Ruined Chapel by MoonUght. 



And alone he's fit to fly. 
Which we're bent on. signalizing 
With unusual revelry. 



AH. 

Here's good luck to Frederic's ventures! 

Frederic's out of his indentures. 

Pour ! oh pour the pirate sherry, 6?c. 

(Frederic rises and comes forward with 
Pirate King, who enters.) 
King. 

Yes, Frederic, from to-day you rank as a 

full-blown member of our band. 

AH. 
Hurrah! 

Fred. 
My friends, I thank you all, from my 
heart, for your Jdndly wishes. Would 
that I could repay them as they deserve ! 

King. 

What do you mean ? 

Fred. 
Today I am out of my indentures, and 
today I leave you for ever. 

King. 

But this is quite unaccountable; a keener 
hand at scuttling a Cunarder or cutting 
but a P. and O. never shipped a hand- 
spike. 



Fred. 

Yes, I have done my best for you. And 
why ? It was my duty under my inden- 
tures, and I am the slave of duty. As a 
child I was regularly apprenticed to your 
ban. It was through an error — no matter, 
the mistake was ours, not yours, and I 
was in honour bound by it. 

Sam. 

An error ? What error ? (Ruth rises and 
comes forward.) 

Fred. 

I may not tell you; it would reflect upon 
my well-loved Ruth. 

Ruth. 

Nay, dear master, my mind has long been 
gnawed by the cankering tooth of mys- 
tery. Better have it out at once. 

SoNC3 — ^Ruth. 

When Frederic was a little lad he proved 
so brave and daring. 

His father thought he'd 'prentice him to 
some career seafaring 

I was, alas ! his nurserymaid, and so it 
fell to my lot 

To take and bind the promising boy ap- 
prentice to a pilot. 

A life not bad for a hardy lad, though 
surely not a high lot, 

Though I'm a nurse, you might do worse, 
than make your boy a pilot. 

I was a stupid nurserymaid, on breakers 
always steering. 

And I did not catch the word aright, 
through being hard of hearing; 

Mistaking my instructions, which within 
my brain did gyrate, 

I took and bound this promising boy ap- 
prentice to a pirate. 

A sad mistake it was to make and doom 

him to a vile lot, 
I bound him to a pirate — you — instead 

of to a pilot. 

I soon found out, beyond all doubt, the 

scope of this disaster. 
But I hadn't the face to return to my 

place, and break it to my master. 
A nurserymaid is not afraid of what you 

people call work, 
So I made up my mind to go as a kind of 

piratical maid-of -all-work. 
And that is how you find me now, a 

member of your ?hy lot. 
Which you wouldn't have found, had he 

been bound apprentice to a pilot. 

Ruth. 
Oh, pardon ! Frederic, pardon ! (Kneek.) 

Fred. 

Rise, sweet one, I have long pardoned 
you. 

Ruth (rises). 
The two words were so much alike ! 

Fred. 

They were. They still are, though years 
have rolled over their heads. But this 
afternoon my obligation ceases. Individu- 
ally, I love you all with affection un- 
speakable, but, collectively, I look upon 
you with disgust that amounts to absolute 
detestation. Oh ! pity me, my beloved 



friends, for such is my sense of duty that, 
once out of my indentures, I shall feel 
myself bound to devote myself heart and 
soul to your extermination ! 

AJI. 

Poor lad — poor lad ! (All weep.) 

King. 
Well, Frederic, if you conscientiously 
feel that it is your duty to destroy us, 
we cannot blame you for acting on that 
conviction. Always act in accordance 
with the dictates of your conscience, my 
boy, and chance the consequences. 

Sam. 

Besides, we can offer you but little temp- 
tation to remain with us. We don't seem 
to make piracy pay. I'm sure I don't 
know why, but we don't. 

Fred. 
I know why, but, alas ! I mustn't tell 
you; it wouldn't be right. 

King. 

Why not, my boy ? It's only half -past 

eleven, and you are one of us until the 

clock strikes twelve. 
Sam. 

True, and until then you are bound to 

protect our interests. 
All. 

Hear, hear ! 
Fred. 

Well, then, it is my duty, as a pirate, to 

tell you that you are too tender-hearted. 

For instance, you make a point of never 

attacking a weaker party than yourselves 

and when you attack a stronger party 

you invariably get thrashed. 
King. 

There is some truth in that. 
Fred. 

Then, again, you make a point of never 

molesting an orphan! 
Sam. 

Of course: we are orphans ourselves, and 

know what it is. 

Fred. 

Yes, but it has got about, and what is the 
consequence? Every one we capture says 
he's an orphan. The last three ships we 
took proved to be manned entirely by or- 
phans, and so we had to let them go. One 
would think that Great Britain's mer- 
chantile navy was recruited solely from 
her orphan asylums — which we know is 
not the case. 

Sam. 

But, hang it all! You wouldn't have us 

absolutely merciless? 
Fred. 

There's my difficulty; until twelve 

o'clock I would, after twelve I wouldn't. 

Was ever a man placed in so delicate 

a situation? 
Ruth. 

And Ruth, your own Ruth, whom you 

love so well, and who has won her 

middle-aged way into your boyish heart, 

what is to become of her? 
King. 

Oh, he will take you with him.( Hands 

Ruth to Frederic.) 



Fred. 
Well, Ruth, I feel some little difficulty 
about you. It is true that I admire you 
very much, but I have been constantly 
at sea since I was eight years old, and 
yours is the only woman's face I have 
seen during that time. I think it is a 
sweet face. 

Ruth. 

It is — oh, it is! 

Fred. 

I say I thin]{ it is! that is my impression. 
But as I have never had an opportunity 
of comparing you with other women, it 
is just possible I may be mistaken. 

King. 
True. 

Fred. 

What a terrible thing it would be if I 
were to marry this innocent person, and 
then find out that she is, on the whole, 
plain! 

King. 

Oh, Ruth is very well, very well indeed. 

Sam. 

Yes, there are the remains of a fine 
woman about Jluth. 

Fred. 

Do you really think so? 

Sam. 
I do. 

Fred. 

Then I will not be so selfish as to take 
her from you. In justice to her and in 
consideration for you, I will leave her 
behind. (Hands Ruth to King.) 

King. 

No, Frederic, this must not be. We are 
rough men who lead a rough Hfe, but we 
are not so utterly heartless as to deprive 
thee of thy love. I think I am right in 
saying that there is not one here who 
would rob thee of this inestimable trea- 
sure for all the world holds dear. 

All (loudly). 
Not one! 

King. 

No, I thought there wasn't. Keep thy 
love, Frederic, keep thy love. (Hands her 
bac\ to Frederic.) 

Fred. 

You're very good, I'm sure. [Exit Ruth. 

King. 

Well, it's top of the tide, and we must 
be off. Farewell, Frederic. When your 
process of extermination begins, let our 
deaths be as swift and painless as you can 
conveniently make them. 

Fred. 

I well! By the love I have for you, I 
swear it! Would that you could render 
this extermination unnecessary by accom- 
panying me back to civilization! 

King. 

No, Frederic, it cannot be. I don't think 
much of our profession, but, contrasted 
with respectability, it is comparatively 
honest. No, Frederic, I shall live and 
die a Pirate King. 

Song. — Pirate King. 
Oh, better far to live and die 
Under the brave black flag I fly. 



Than play a sanctimonious part. 
With a pirate head and a pirate heart. 
Away to the cheating world go you, 
Where pirates all are well to do; 
But ril be true to the song I sing, 
And live and I die a Pirate King. 
For I am a Pirate King. 
All. 

You are! 
Hurrah for our Pirate King! 
King. 

And it is, it is a glorious thing 
To be a Pirate King. 
AH. 

It is! 
Hurrah for our Pirate King! 
King. 

When I sally forth to seek my prey, 
I help myself in a royal way: 
I sink a few more ships, it's true. 
Than a well-bred monarch ought to do; 
But many a king on a first'class throne. 
If he wants to call his crown his own. 
Must manage somehow to get through 
More dirty work than ever I do, 
For I am a Pirate King. 
All. 

You are! 
Hurrah for our Pirate King! 
King. 
And it is, it is a glorious thing to be a 
Pirate King! 
AH. 
It is! 
Hurrah for our Pirate King! 

[Exeunt all except Frederic. 
Enter Ruth. 
Ruth. 

Oh, take me with you. I cannot live if 
I am left behind. 
Fred. 

Ruth, I will be quite candid with you. 
You are very dear to me, as you know, 
but I must be circumspect. You see you 
are considerably older than I. A lad of 
twenty-one usually looks for a wife of 
seventeen. 
Ruth. 

A wife of seventeen! You will find me a 
wife of a thousand! 
Fred. 

No, but I shall find you a wife of forty- 
seven, and that is quite enough. Ruth, 
tell me candidly, and without reserve 
ccnnpared with other women — how are 
you? 
Ruth. 
I will answer you truthfully, master — I 
have a slight cold, but otherwise I am 
quite well. 
Fred. 

I am sorry for your cold, but I was re- 
ferring rather to your personal appear- 
ance. Compared with other women, are 
you beautiful? 
Ruth (bashfully). 

I have been told so, dear master. 
Fred. 

Ah, but lately? 
Ruth. 

Oh, no, years and years ago. 
Fred. 

What do you think of yourself? 



Ruth. 

It is a delicate question to answer, but I 
think I am a fine woman. 

Fred. 

That is your candid opinion? 

Ruth. 

Yes, I should be deceiving you if I told 
you otherwise. 

Fred. 

Thank you, Ruth, I believe you, for I am 
sure you would not practise on my inex- 
perience; I wish to do the right thing, 
and if — I say if — you are really a fine 
woman, your age shall be no obstacle to 
our union! (Chorus of girls heard in the 
distance.) Hark! Surely I hear voices! 
Who has ventured to approach our all 
but inaccessible lair? Can it be Custom 
House? No, it does not sound like Cus- 
tom House. 

Ruth (aside). 

Confusion! it is the voices of young 
girls! If he should see them I am lost. 

Fred (looking off). 

By all that's marvellous, a bevy of beau- 
tiful maidens! 

Ruth (aside). 
Lost! lost! lost! 

Fred. 

How lovely! how surpassingly lovely is 
the plainest of them! What grace — 
what delicacy — what refinement! And 
Ruth — Ruth told me she was beautiful! 

Regit. 
Fred. 

Oh, false one, you have deceived me! 

Ruth. 

I have deceived you? 
Fred. 

Yes, deceived me! 

(Denouncing her.) 

Duet. — Fred and Ruth. 
Fred. 

You told me you were fair as gold! 
Ruth (wildly). 

And, master am I not so? 
Fred. 

And now I see you're plain and old, 
Ruth. 

I am sure I am not a jot so. 
Fred. 

Upon my innocence you play, 
Ruth. 

I'm not the one to plot so. 
Fred. 

Your face is lined, your hair is grey. 
Ruth. 

It's graduUy got so. 
Fred. 

Faithless woman to deceive me, 
I who trusted so! 
Ruth. 

Master, master, do not leave me. 
Hear me, ere you go! 
My love without reflecting— 
Oh, do not be rejecting, 
Take a maiden tender — her affection raw 
and green. 
At very highest rating. 
Has been accumulating 
Summers seventeen — summers seventeen. 



Ensemble. 
Ruth. 

Don't, beloved master, 
Crush me with disaster. 
What is such a dower to the dower 
I have here? 
My love unabating 
Has been accumulating 
Forty-seven year — forty-seven year! 

Fred. 

Yes, your former master 

Saves you from disaster. 
Your love would be uncomfortably fer- 
vid, it is clear. 

If, as you are stating 

It's been accumulating 
Forty-seven year — forty-seven year! 
(At the end he renounces her, and she 
goes off in despair.) 

Regit. — Fred. 

What shall I do? Before these gentle 
maidens 

I dare not show in this alarming costume. 

No, no, I must remain in close conceal- 
ment 

Until I can appear in decent clothing! 

(Hides in cave as they enter climbing 

over the roc\s.) 

Girls. 

Climbing over rocky mountain. 

Skipping rivulet and fountain. 

Passing where the willows quiver 

By the ever-rolling river. 

Swollen with the summer rain: 

Threading long and leafy mazes 

Dotted with unnumbered daisies; 

Scaling rough and rugged passes. 

Climb the hardy little lasses. 

Till the bright sea-shore they gain! 
Edith. 

Let us gaily tread the measure. 

Make the most of fleeting leisure; 

Hail it as a true ally. 

Though it perish by-and-bye. 
AH. 

Hail it as a true ally. 

Though it perish by-and-bye. 
Edith. 

Every moment brings a treasure 

Of its own especial pleasure. 

Though the moments quickly die. 

Greet them gaily as they fly. 

AH. 

Though the moments quickly die, ^c. 
Kate. 

Far away from toil and care. 

Revelling in fresh sea air. 

Here we live and reign alone 

In a world that's all our own. 

Here in this our rocky den 

Far away from mortal men 

We'll be queens, and make decrees — 

They may honour them who please. 
AH. 

Let us gaily tread the measure, 6?c. 
Kate. 

What a picturesque spot! I wonder 

where we are! 

Edith. 

And a wonder where papa is. We have 
left him ever so far behind. 



Isabel. 
Oh, he will be here presently! Remember 
poor papa is not as young as we are, and 
we come over a rather difficult country. 

Kate. 
But how thoroughly delightful it is to 
be so entirely alone! Why, in all prob' 
ability we are the first humai) beings 
who ever set foot on this enchanting spot. 

Isabel. 
Except the mermaids — ^it s the very place 
for mermaids. 

Kate. 
Who are only human beings down to the 
waist! 

£dith. 
And who can't be said strictly to set foot 
anywhere. Tails they may, but feet they 
cannot. 

Kate. 

But what shall we do until papa and the 
servants arrive with the luncheon? 

£dith. 
We are quite alone, and the sea is as 
smooth as glass. Suppose we take off our 
shoes and stockings and paddle? 

All. 

Yes, yes! The very thing! (They prepare 
to carry out the suggestion. They have 
all fallen off one shoe, when Frederic 
comes forward from cave.) 

Fred, (recitative). 
Stop, ladies, pray! 

All (hopping on one foot). 
A man! 

Fred. 

I had intended 
Not to intrude myself upon your notice 
In this effective but alarming costume. 
But under these peculiar drcimistances 
It is my boimden duty to inform you 
That your proceedings will not be un- 
witnessed! 

£dith. 

But who are you, sir? Speak! (All hop- 
ping) 

Fred. 

I am a pirate! 

All (recoiling, hopping). 
A pirate! Horror! 

Fred. 

Ladies, do not shun me! 

This evening I renounce my wild pro- 
fession; 

And to that end, di, pure and peerless 
maidens! 

Oh, blushing buds of ever-blooming 
beauty! 

I, sore at heart, implore your kind assist- 
ance. 

£dith. 
How pitiful his tale! 

Kate. 

How rare his beauty! 

AH. 

How pitiful his tale! How rare his 
boiuty! 



Song. — Fred. 
Oh, is there not one maiden breast 

Which does not feel the moral beauty 
Of making worldly interest 

Subordinate to sense of duty? 
Who would not give up willingly 

All matrimonial ambition. 
To rescue such an one as I 

From his unfortunate position? 
AW. 
Alas! there's not one maiden breast 

Which seems to teei the moral beauty 
Ot making worldly interest 

Subordinate to sense ot duty! 

i*'red. 

UH, is there not one maiden here 

Whose homely face and bad com- 
plexion 
Have caused all hopes to disappear 

Ot ever winning mans attecuon.'' 
To such an one, u such there be, 

1 swear by tleavens arch above you, 
It you will cast your eyes on me — 

nowever plam you be — ^111 love you! 

All. 

Alas! there's not one maiden here 
Whose homely face and bad complex- 
ion 
Have caused all hope to disappear 
Of ever winning mans affection! 

Fred, (in despair). 
Not one? 

All. 

No, no — ^not one! 

Fred. 
Not one? 

All. 

No, no! 

Mabel enters. 
Mabel. 

Yes, one! 

All. 

Tis Mabel! 

Mabel. 

Yes, 'tis Mabel! 

Recit.— Mabel. 

Oh, sisters, deaf to pity's name, 

For shame! 
It's true that he has gone astray, 

But pray 
Is that a reason good and true 

Why you 
Should all be deaf to pity's name? 

All (aside). 

The question is, had he not been 

A thing of beauty, 
Would she be swayed by quite as keen 

A sense of duty? 

Mabel. 
For shame, for shame, for shame! 

Song.— Mabel. 

Poor wandering one! 

Though thou hast surely strayed. 

Take heart of grace. 

Thy steps retrace, 
Poor wandering one! 
Poor wandering one! 



If such poor love as mine 

Can help thee find 

True peace of mind — 
Why, take it, it is thine! 

Take heart, fair days will shine; 

Take any heart — ^take mine! 

All. 

Take heart, no danger lowers; 
Take any hearf — ^but ours! 

{£xtt Mabel and Frederic. 

(Edith hec\ons her sisters, who form in 
a semi'circle around her.) 

Edith. 

What ought we to do, 

Gentle sisters, say! 
Propriety, we know. 

Says we ought to stay; 
While sympathy exclaims, 

"Free them from your tether — 
Play at other games — 

Leave them here together." 

KAT£. 

Her case may, any day, 

fie yours, my dear, or mine. 
Let her make her hay 

While the sun doth shine. 
Let us compromise 

(Our hesurts are not of leather), 
Let us shut our eyes. 

And talk about the weather. 

Girls. 
Yes, yes, let's talk about the weather. 

Chatteking Chqeius. 

How beautifully blue the sky. 
The glass is rising very high. 
Continue fine I hope it may. 
And yet it rained but yesterday. 
Tomorrow it may pour again, 
(I hear the country wants some rain), 
Yet people say, I know not why. 
That we shall have a warm July. 

£nter Mabel and Frederic. 

(During Mabel's solo the Girls continue 
chatter piani^mo, but listening eagerly 
all the time.) 

Solo. — ^Mobel. 

Did ever maiden wake 
From dream of homely duty. 

To find her daylight break 
With such exceeding beauty? 

Did ever maiden close 
Her eyes on waking sadness, 
To dream of such exceeding gladness? 

Fred. 
Ah, yes! ah, yes! this is exceeding glad- 
ness. 

Girls. 
How beautifully blue the sky, tfc. 

Solo.— Fred. 
(During this. Girls continue their chatter 
pianissimo as before, but listening intent- 
ly all the time.) 
Did ever pirate roll 

His soul in guilty dreaming. 
And wake to find that soul 

With peace and virtue beaming? 
Mabel. 

Did ever maiden wake, &c. 



Fred. 

Did ever pirate loathed, 6?c. 

Girls. 
How beautifully blue the sky, tfc. 

Regit. — Fred. 

Stay, we must not lose our senses. 
Men who stick at no oflFences 

Will anon be here. 
Piracy their dreadful trade is. 
Pray you get hence, young ladies. 

While the coast is clear. 

[Frederic and Mabel retire 
Girls. 

No, we must not lose our senses. 
If they stick at no oflFences 

We should not be here. 
Piracy their dreadfiil trade is — 
Nice companions for young ladies! 

Let us disappear. 
(During this chortis the Pirates have em 
tered stealthily, and formed n» a semi' 
circle behind the Girls. As the Girls 
move to go off each Pirate seizes a girl. 
King seizes Edith and Isabel, Samuel 
seizes Kate.) 

GirU. 
Too late! 

Pirates. 

Ha! Ha! 

GirU. 

Too late! 

Pirates. 

Ha! Ha! 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha! 

Ensemble. 
Pirates. 
Here's a first-rate opportunity 
To get married witih iimunity, 
And indulge in the felicity 
Of unbounded domesticity. 
You shall quickly be parsonified. 
Conjugally matrimonified. 
By a doctor of divinity. 
Who resides in this vicinity. 

Ladies. 
We have missed our opportunity 
Of escaping with impunity. 
So farewell to the felicity 
Of our maiden domesticity! 
We shall quickly be parsonified. 
Conjugally matrimonified. 
By a doctor of divinity. 
Who resides in this vicinity. 

Mabel (coming forward). 

Regit. 

Hold, monsters! Ere your pirate caravan- 
serai 
Proceed, against our will, to wed us all. 
Just bear in mind that we are Wards in 
Chancery, 
And father is a Major-General! 

Sam. (cowed) . 
We'd better pause, or danger may befall. 
Their father is a Major-General. 

Girls. 
Yes, yes; he is a Major-General! (The 
Major'General has entered unnoticed, on 
roc\.) 



Gen. 
Yes, yes — I am a Major-General! 

Sam. 
For he is a Major-General! 

AH. 
He is! Hurrah for the Major-General! 

Gen. 
And it is — it is a glorious thing 
To be a Major-General! 

All. 
It is! 
Hurrah for the Major-General! 

Song. — Major'General. 

I am the very model of a modem Major- 
General, 

I've information vegetable, animal and 
mineral; 

I know the kings of England, and I quote 
the fights historical. 

From Marathon to Waterloo, in order 
categorical; 

I'm very well acquainted too with mat- 
ters mathematical, 

I understand equations, both the simple 
and quadratical. 

About binominal theorem I'm teeming 
with a lot o' news — 

With many cheerful facts about the 
square of the hypotenuse. 

All. 
With many cheerful facts, 6?c. 

Gen. 

I'm very good at integral and differential 
calculus, 

I know the scientific names of beings 
animalculous 

In short, in matters vegetable, animal, 
and mineral, 

I am the very model of a modem Major- 
General. 

An. 

In short, in matters, vegetable, animal, 
and mineral, 

He is the very model of a modem Major- 
General. 
Gen. 

I know our mythic history. King Arthur's 
and Sir Caradoc's, 

I answer hard acrostics, I've a pretty 
taste for paradox. 

I quote in elegiacs all the crimes of 
Heliogabalus, 

In conies I can floor peculiarities para- 
bolus. 

I can tell undoubted Raphaels from 
Gerard Dows and Zoffanies, 

I know the croaking chorus from the 
"Frogs" of Aristophanes. 

Then I can hum a fugue of which I've 
heard the music's din afore. 

And whistle all the airs from that in- 
femal nonsense "Pinafore." 

All. 

And whistle all the airs, tfc. 



Gen. 



Then I can write a washing bill in Baby- 
Ionic cuneiform. 

And tell you every detail of Car4tacus' 
uniform; 



In short, in matters vegetable, animal, 
and mineral, 

I am the very model of a modem Major- 
General. 

All. 

In short, • in matters vegetable, animal, 
and mineral, 

He is the very model of a modem Major- 
General. 

Gen. 

In fact, when I know what is meant by 
"mamelon" and "ravelin," 

When I can tell at sight a mauser rifle 
from a javelin, 

When such affairs as sorties and sur- 
prises I'm more wary at. 

And when I know precisely what is 
meant by commissariat. 

When I have leamt what progress has 
been made in modem gunnery. 

When I know more of tactics than a 
novice in a nunnery; 

In short, when I've a smattering of ele- 
mental strategy. 

You'll say a better Major-General has 
never sat a gee — 

All. 

You'll say a better, 6?c. 

Gen. 

For my military knowledge, though I'm 
plucky and adventury. 

Has only been brought down to the 
beginning of the century; 

But still in matters vegetable, animal, 
and mineral, 

I am the very model of a modem Major- 
General. 

All. 

But still in matters vegetable, animal, and 
mineral. 

He is the very model of a modem Major- 
General. 

Gen. 
Arid now that Fve introduced myself I 
should like to have scane idea of what's 
going on. 

Kate. 
Oh, papa — ^we — 

Sam. 

Permit me, I'll explain in two words: we 
propose to marry your daughters. 

Gen. 

Dear me! 

GirU. 

Against our wills, papa — against our 
wills! 

G«i. 

Oh, but you mustn't do that! May I 
ask — this is a picturesque uniform, but 
I'm not familiar with it What are you? 

King. 
We are all single gentlemen. 

Gen. 
Yes, I gathered that — ^anjrthing else? 

King. 
No, nothing else. 

Edith. 
Papa, don't believe them; they are pirates 
— the famous Pirates of Penzance! 



Gen. 
The Pirates of Peiuance! I have often 
heard of them. 

Mabel. 

All except this gentleman — (indicating 
Frederic) — who was a pirate once, but 
who is out of his indentures Uyday, and 
who means to lead a blameless Hfe ever- 
more. 

Gen. 

But wait a bit. I object to pirates as 
sons-in-law. 

King 
We object to Major-Generals as fathers- 
in-law. But we waive that point We 
do not press it. We look over it. 

Gen. (aside). 

Hah! an idea! (Aloud.) And do you 
mean to say that you would deliberately 
rob me of these, the sole remaining props 
of my old age, and leave me to go 
through the remainder of my life un- 
friended, unprotected, and alone? 

King. 

Well, yes, that's the idea. 

Gen. 

Tell me, have you ever known what it is 
to be an orphan? 

Pirates (disgusted). 
Oh, dash it all! 

King. 

Here we are again! 

Gen. 

I ask you, have you ever known what 
it is to be an orphan? 

King. 
Often! 

Yes, orphan. Have you ever known what 
it is to be one? 

King. 
I say, often. 

All (disgusted). 
Often, often, often. 

Gen. 

I don't think we quite understand one 
another. I ask you, have you ever known 
what it is to be an orphan, and you say 
"orphan." As I understand you, you are 
merely repeating the word "orphan" to 
show that you understand me. 

King. 
I didn't repeat the word often. 

Gen. 

Pardon me, you did indeed. 

King. 

I only repeated it once. 

Gen. 

True, but you repeated it. 

King. 
But not often. 

Gen. 

Stop: I think I see where we are getting 
confused. When you said "orphan," did 
you mean "orphan" — a person who has 
lost his parents, or "often" — frequently! 



King. 

Ah\ I beg pardon — I see what you mean 
— frequently. 

Gen. 
Ah! you said often — frequently. 

King. 
No, only once. 

Gen. (irritated). 

Exactly — you said often, frequently, only 
once. 

Regit. — General. 

Oh, men of dark and dismal fate. 

Forego your cruel employ. 
Have pity on my lonely state, 

I am an orphan boy! 

King and Sam. 
An orphan boy? 

Gen. 
An orphan boy? 

Pirates. 
How sad — an orphan boy! 

Solo. — General. 

These children whom you see 
Are all that I can call my own! 

Pirates. 

Poor fellow! 
Gen. 
Take them away from me 
And I shall be indeed alone. 
Pirates. 

Poor fellow! 
Gen. 

If pity you can feel, 

Leave me my sole remaining joy — 
See, at your feet they kned; 
Your hearts you cannot steel 
Against the sad, sad tale of the lonely 
orphan boy! 

Pirates (sobbing). 

Poor fellow! 
See at our feet they kneel; 
Our hearts we cannot steel 
Against the sad, sad tale of the lonely 
orphan boy! 

King. 
The orphan boy! 

Sam. 

The orphan boy! 
AH. 

The lonely orphan boy! Poor fellow! 

Ensemble. 

General (aside). 

I'm telling a terrible story. 

But it doesn't diminish my glory; 

For they would have taken my daughters 

Over the billowy waters. 

If I hadn't in elegant diction. 

Indulged in an innocent fiction; 

Which is not in the same category 

As a regular terrible story. 
Girls (aside). 

He's telling a terrible story. 

Which will tend to diminish his glory; 

Though they would have taken his daugh- 
ters 



Over the billowy waters. 
It's easy, in elegant diction. 
To call it an innocent fiction. 
But it comes in the same category 
As a regular terrible story. 

Pirates (aside). 
If he's telling a terrible story. 
He shall die by a death that is gory. 
One of the cruellest slaughters 
That ever were known in these waters; 
It's easy, in elegant diction, 
To call it an innocent fiction. 
But it comes in the same category 
If he's telling a terrible story. 

King. 

Although our dark career 

Sometimes involves the crime of steal- 
ing. 
We rather think that we're 

Not altogether void of feehng. 
Although we live by strife, 
We're always sorry to begin it. 
For what, we ask, is life 

Without a touch of Poetry in it? 

All (ll^neeling). 
Hail Poetry, thou heaven-bom maid! 
Thou gildest e'en the pirate's trade: 
Hail flowing fount of sentiment. 
All hail Devine Emollient! 

(All rise) 
King. 

You may go, for you're at liberty, our 

pirate rules protect you, 
And honorary members of our band we 
do elect you! 

Sam. 
For he is in orphan boy. 

Chorus. 
He is! Hurrah for the orphan boy! 

Gen. 

And it sometimes is a useful thing 
To be an orphan boy. 

Chorus. 
It is! Hurrah for the orphan boy! 

Ensemble. 
Oh, happy day, with joyous glee 

™ Cwill away and married be; 

Should it befall auspiciously, 

j^y (sisters all will bridesmaids be! 

Ruth enters and appeals to Frederic. 
Ruth. 
Oh, master, hear one word, I do implore 

you! 
Remember Ruth, your Ruth, who kneels 

before you! 
(Pirates.) Yes, yes, remember Ruth, who 
kneels before you! 

Fred. 

Away, you did deceive me! 

(Pirates threatening Ruth.) Away, you 

did deceive him! 

Ruth. 

Oh, do not leave me! 
(Pirates.) Oh, do not leave her! 

Fred. 
Away, you grieve me! 
(Pirates.) Away, you grieve him! 



Fred. 
I wish you'd leave me! 

(Frederic casts Ruth from him.) 

Pirates. 
We wish you'd leave him! 

Ensemble. 
Pray observe the magnanimity 



—^ C display to lace and dimity! 

Never was such opportunity 
To get married with impunity. 

But I ?'^ i S^^^ "P ^^^ felicity 

Of unbounded domesticity. 
Though a doctor of divinity 
Resides in this vicinity. 

End of Act I. 



[Girl and General go up roc\s. while 
Pirates indulge in a wild dance of dc 
light on stage. The General produces a 
British flag, and the Pirate King pre 
duces a blac\ flag with sXull and cross' 
hones. Enter Ruth, who ma\es a final 
appeal to Frederic, who casts her from 
him. 



Scene. — ^A Ruined Chapel by Moonlight. 
Ruined Gothic windows at hac\. General 
Stanley discovered seated pensively, sur- 
rounded by his daughters. 

Chorus. 

Oh, dry the glistening tear 

That dews that martial cheek. 
Thy loving chidren hear. 

In them thy comfort seek. 
With sympathetic care 

Their arms around thee creep. 
For oh, they cannot bear 

To see their father weep! 

Enter Mabel. 
Solo. — ^Mabel. 

Dear father, why leave your bed 

At this untimely hour. 
When happy daylight is dead, 

And darksome dangers lower? 
See, heaven has lit her lamp. 

The midnight hour is past. 
And the chilly night air is damp. 

The dew is falling fast! 
Dear father, why leave your bed 
When happy daylight is dead? 

Chorus. 

Oh, dry the glistening tear, — 

Frederic enters. 

Mabel. 

Oh, Frederic, cannot you, in the calm ex' 
cellence of your wisdom, reconcile it with 
your conscience to say something that 
will relieve my father's sorrow? 

Fred. 

I will try, dear Mabel. But why does he 
sit, night after night, in this draughty old 
ruin? 

Gen. 
Why do I sit here? To escape from the 
pirates' clutches, I described myself as an 
orphan, and, heaven help me, I am no 
orphan! I -came here to humble myself 
before the tombs of my ancestors, and to 
implore their pardon for having brought 
dishonour on the family escutcheon. 

Fred. 

But you forget, sir, you only bought the 
property a year ago, and the stucco in 
your baronial hall is scarcely dry. 

Gen. 

Frederic, in this chapel are ancestors: 

you cannot deny that. With the estate, I 

bought the chapel and its contents. I 

don't know whose ancestors they were. 



ACT II. 

but I know whose ancestors they are, and 
I shudder to think that their descendant 
by purchase (if I may so describe my 
self) should have brought disgrace upon 
what, I have no doubt, was an unstained 
escutcheon. 

Fred. 

Be comforted. Had you not acted as you 
did, these reckless men would assuredly 
have called in the nearest clergyman, and 
have married your large family on the 
spot. 

Gen. 

I thank you for your proferred solace, 
but it is unavailing. I assure you, Fred- 
eric, that such is the anguish and remorse 
I feel at the abominable falsehood by 
which I escaped these easily deluded 
pirates, that I would go to their simple- 
minded chief this very night and confess 
all, did I not fear that the consequences 
would be most disastrous to myself. At 
what time does your expedition march 
against these scoundrels? 

Fred. 
At eleven, and before midnight I hope to 
have atoned for my involuntary associ- 
ation with the pestilent scourges by 
sweeping them from the face of the 
earth — and then, dear Mabel, you will be 
mine! 

Gen. 

Are your devoted followers at hand? 
Fred. 

They are, they only wait my orders. 

RECiT.,General. 

Then, Frederic, let your escort lion- 
hearted 

Be summoned to receive a general's bles- 
sing. 

Ere they depart upon their dread adven- 
ture. 

Fred. 

Dear sir, they come. 
Enter Police, marching in single file. They 

form in lirie, facing audience. 

Song. — Sergeant. 

When the foeman bares his steel, 

Tarantara! tarantara! 
We uncomfortable feel, 

Tarantara! 
And we find the wisest thing, 

Tarantara! tarantara! 
Is to slap our chests and sing, 

Tarantara! 



For when threatened with emeutes, 

Tarantara! tarantara! 
And your heart is in your boots, 

Tarantara! 
There is nothing brings it round 
Like the trumpet's martial sound, 

Tarantara! tarantara! 
Tarantara, ra-ra-ra-ra! 

Police. 
Tarantara, ra-ra-ra-ra! 

Mabel. 

Go, ye heroes, go to glory, 
Though ye die in combat gory. 
Ye shall live in song and story. 

Go to immortality! 
Go to death, and go to slaughter; 
Die, and every Cornish daughter 
With her tears your grave shall water. 
Go, ye heroes, go and die! 

Girls. 

Go, ye heroes, go and die! 

Police. 
Though to us it's evident, 

Tarantara! tarantara! 
These attentions are well meant. 

Tarantara! 
Such expressions don't appear, 

Tarantara! tarantara! 
Calculated men to cheer, 

Tarantara! 
Who are going to meet their fate 
In a highly nervous state, 

Tarantara! 
Still to us it's evident 
These attentions are well meant, 

Tarantara! 

Edith. 
Go and do your best endeavour. 
And before all links we sever. 
We will say farewell for ever. 
Go to glory and the grave! 

Girls. 

For your foes are fierce and ruthless, 
False, unmerciful, and truthless. 
Young and tender, old and toothless, 
All in vain their mercy crave. 

Serg. 

We observe too great a stress 

On the risks that on us press. 

And of reference alack 

To our chance of coming back. 

Still, perhaps it would be wise 

Not to carp or criticise, 

For it's very evident 

These attentions are well meant. 



Police. 
Yes, it's very evident 
These attentions are well meant. 
Tarantara-ra-ra-raTa! 

Ensemble. 

Chorus of all but Police. 
Go, ye heroes, go to glory; 
Though ye die in combat gory. 
Ye shall live in song and story. 

Go to immortality! 
Go to death and go to slaughter; 
Die, and every Cornish daughter 
With her tears your grave shall water. 

Go, ye heroes, go and die! 

Chorus of Police. 

When the foeman bares his steel, 

Tarantara, tarantara! 
We uncomfortable feel, 

Tarantara! 
And we find the wisest thing, 

Tarantara, tarantara! 
Is to slap our chests and sing, 

Tarantara! 
For when threatened with emeutes, 

Tarantara, tarantara! 
And your hearts is in your bbots, 

Tarantara! 
There is nothing brings it roimcf 
Like the trumpet's martial sound, 

Tarantara, tarantara! 

Gen. 
Away, away! 

Police (wifhout moving). 
Yes, yes, we go. 

Gen. 
These pirates slay. 

Police. 

Tarantara! 

Gen. 
Then do not stay. 

Police. 

Tarantara! 

Gen. 

Then why this delay? 

Police. 

All right — we go. 

Yes, forward on the foe! 
Gen. 

Yes, hut don't go! 
Police. 

We go, we go! 

Yes, forward on the foe! 
Gen. 

Yes, but you don't go! 

All. 
At last they really go. (Exeunt Police.) 
(Mabel tears herself from Frederic and 
exit, followed by the General and her sis' 
ters, consoling her. Frederic remains.) 

Reot. — Fred. 

Now for the pirates' lair! Oh, joy un- 
bounded! 

Oh, sweet relief ! Oh, rapture un- 
exampled! 

At last I may atone, in some slight meas- 
ure. 

For the repeated acts of theft and pillage 

Which, at a sense of duty's stem dicta- 
tion, 

I, circumstance's victim, have been guilty 



(King and Ruth appear at the window, 
armed.) 

King. 

Young Frederic! (Covering him with pis- 
tol.) 

Fred. 

Who calls? 

King. 

Your late commander! 

Ruth. 

And I, your little Ruth! (Covering him 
with pistol.) 

Fred. 

Oh, mad intruders. 
How dare ye face me? Know ye not, oh 

rash ones, 
That I have doomed you to extermin- 
ation? 
(King and Ruth hold a pistol to each 
ear.). 

King. 

Have mercy on us, hear us, ere you 
slaughter. 

Fred. 

I do not think I ought to listen to you. 
Yet, mercy should alloy our stem resent- 
ment. 
And so I will be merciful — say on! 
Trio. — Rutlf. King, and Fred. 

Ruth. 
When you had left our pirate fold. 

We tried to raise our spirits faint, 
According to our custom old. 

With quips and quibbles quaint. 
But all in vain, the quips we heard. 

We lay and sobbed upon the rocks, 
Until to somebody occurred 

A startling paradox. 

Fred. 

A paradox? 

Ruth. 

A paradox, 

A most ingenious paradox! 
We've quips and quibbles heard in flocks. 
But none to beat this paradoxl 

All. 

A paradox, a most ingenious paradox! 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho! ho! 

King. 

We knew your taste for curious quips, 
For cranks and contradictions queer, 
And with the laughter on our lips. 

We wished you there to hear. 
We said. "If we could tell it him. 
How Frederic would the the joke en- 

joy" 
And so we've risked both life and limb 
To tell it our boy. 

Fred (interested). 
That paradox? 

King. 

(Laughing). That most ingenious para- 
dox! 
We've quips and quibbles heard in flocks. 
But none to beat that paradox! 

All. 
A paradox, a most ingenious paradox! 

Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
Ho! ha! ha! ha! 



Chant. — King. 

For some ridiculous reason, to which, 
however, I've no desire to be disloyal. 

Some person in authority, I don't know 
who, very likely the Astronomer Royal, 

Has decided that, although for such a 
beastly month as February, twenty- 
eight days as a rule are plenty. 

One year in every four his days shall be 
reckoned as nine-and-twenty. 

Through some singular coincidence — I 
shouldn't be surprised if it were owing 
to the agency of an ill-natured fairy — 

You are die victim of this dimisy ar- 
rangement, having been bom in leap- 
year, on the twenty-ninth of Februarv. 

And so, by a simple arithmetical process, 
you'll easily discover. 

That though you've lived twenty-one 
years, yet, if we go by birthdays, 
you're only five and a little bit over! 

Ruth. 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

King. 
Ho! ho! ho! ho! 

Fred. 
Dear me! 

Let's see! (counting on fingers.) 
Yes, yes; with yours my figures do agree! 

All. 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Ho! ho! ho! ho! (Fred- 
eric more amused than any.) 

Fred. 
How quaint the ways of Paradox! 
At common sense she gaily mocks! 
Though counting in die usual way. 
Years twenty-one I've been alive. 
Yet reckoning by my natal day, 
I am a little boy of five! 

All. 

He is a little boy of five! Ha! ha! 
A paradox, a paradox, 
A most ingenious paradox! 
Ha! ha! ha! ha? 

All. 
Ho! ho! ho! ho! (Ruth and King throw 
themselves hac\ on seats, exhausted with 
laughter.) 

Fred. 

Upon my word, this is most curious — 
most absurdly whimsical. Five and a 
quarter! No one would think it to look 
at me! 

Ruth. 
You are glad now, I'll be bound, that 
you spared us. You would never have for- 
given yourself when you discovered that 
you had killed two of your comrades. 

Fred. 

My comrades? 

King (rises). 

I'm afraid you don't appreciate the deli- 
cacy of your position. You were appren- 
ticed to us — 

Fred. 
Until I reached my twenty-first year. 



King. 



No, until you reached your twenty-first 
binliday (producing document), and, 
going by birthdays, you are as yet only 
five and a quarter. 

Fred. 
You don't mean to say you are going to 
hold me to that? 

King. 
No, we merely remind you of the fact, 
and leave the rest to your sense of duty. 

Ruth (rises). 
Your sense of duty! 

Fred, (tuildly). 

Don't put it on that footing! As I was 
merciful to you just now, be merciful to 
me! I implore you not to insist on the 
letter of your bond just as the cup of 
happiness is at my lips! 

Ruth. 
We insist on nothing; we content our- 
selves with pointing out to you your 
duty. 

King. 
Your duty! 

Fred, {after a pause). 
Well, you have appealed to my sense of 
duty, and my duty is only too clear. I 
abhor your infamous calling; I shudder 
at the thought that I have ever been 
mixed up with it; but duty is before all 
— at any price I will do my duty. 

King. 
Bravely spoken! Come, ypu are one of 
us once more. 

Fred. 
Lead on, I follow. (Suddenly.) Oh, hor- 
ror! 



\ 



What is the matter? 



King. 
Ruth. 

Fred. 

Ought I to tell you? No, no, I cannot do 
it; and yet, as one of your band — 

King. 
Speak out, I charge you by that sense of 
consdentioxisness to which we have never 
yet appealed in vain. 

Fred. 
General Stanley, the father of my Mabel 

King. 
Ruth, 

Fred. 



i 



Yes, yes! 



He escaped from you on the plea that he 
was an orphan! 

King. 
He did! 

Fred. 
It breaks my heart to betray the hon- 
oured father of the girl I adore, but as 
your apprentice I have no alternative. It 
is my duty to tell you that General Stan- 
ley is no orphan! 

rSI ^^'' 

Fred 
More than that, he never was one! 



King. 
Am I to understand that, to save his con- 
temptible life, he dared to practise on our 
credulous simplicity? (Frederic nods as 
he weeps.) Our revenge shall be swift 
and terrible. We will go and collect our 
band and attack Tremorden Castle this 
very night. 

Fred. 
But — stay — 

King. 
Not a word! He is doomed! 

Trio. 

King and Ruth. 
Away, away! my heart's on fire, 

I burn this base deception to repay, 
This very night my vengeance dire 
Shall glut itself in gore. 
Away, away! 

Fred. 

Away, away! ere I expire — 

1 find my duty hard to do to-day! 
My heart is filled with anguish dire, 
it strikes me to the core. 
Away, away! 

King. 

With falsehood foul 
He tricked us of our brides. 

Let vengeance howl; 
The Pirate so decides. 

Our nature stem 
He softened with his lies, 

And, in return, 
To-night the traitor dies. 

AH. 

Yes, yes! to-night the traitor dies! 

Ruth. 

To-night he dies! 

King. 
Yes, or early to-morrow. 

Fred. 

His girls likewise? 

Ruth. 

They will welter in sorrow. 

King. 

The one soft spot 

Ruth. 

In their natures they cherish — 

Fred. 

And all who plot 

King. 
To abuse it shall perish! 

All. 

To-night he dies — 
Away, away! tfc. 

[£xeunt King and Ruth. 

Enter Mabel. 

Reot. — ^Mabel. 

All is prepared, your gallant crew await 

you. 
My Frederic in tears? It cannot be 
That Uon-heart quails at the coming con- 
flict? 



Fred. 
No, Mabel, no. A terrible disclosure 
Has just been made! Mabel, my dearly- 

loved one, 
I bound myself to serve the pirate cap- 
tain 

Until I reach my one and twentieth 
birthday — 

Mabel. 
But you are twenty-one? 

Fred. 

I've just discovered 
That I was bom in leap-year, and that 

birthday 
Will not be reached by me till 1940. 

Mabel. 
Oh, horrible! catastrophe appalling! 

Fred. 
And so, farewell! 

Mabel. 

No, no! Ah, Frederic, hear me. 

Duet. — ^Mabel and Fred. 

Mabel. 
Stay, Frederic, stay! 

They have no legal claim, 

No shadow of a shame 

Will fall upon thy name. 
Stay, Frederic, stay! 

Fred. 

Nay, Mabel, nay! 

To-night I quit these walls. 
The thought my soul appals. 
But when stem Duty caUs, 

I must obey. 

Mabel. 
Stay, Frederic, stay! 

Fred. 

Nay, Mabel, nay! 

Mabel. 

They have no claim 

Fred. 

But Duty's name! 
The thought my soul appals, 
But when stem Duty aUs, 
1 must obey. 

Ballad. — ^Mabei. 

Ah, leave me not to pine 

Alone and desolate; 
No fate seemed fair as mine. 

No happiness so great! 
And nature, day by day. 

Has sung, in accents clear. 
This joyous roundelay, 

"He loves thee — ^he is here. 
Fa-la, la'la. Fa-la." 

Fred. 
Ah, must I leave thee here 

In endless night to dream. 
Where joy is dark and drear. 

And sorrow all supreme! 
Where nature, day by day. 

Will sing, in altered tone. 
This weary roundelay, 

"He loves thee — ^he is gone. 
Fa-la, la-la. Fa-la." 



Both. 



Fa-la, la-la. Fa-la!" 



Fred. 

In 1940 I of age shall be, 
I'll then return, and claim you — I declare 
it! 

Mabel 

It seems so long! 

Fred. 

Swear that, till then, you will be true to 
me. 

Mabel. 

Yes, I'll be strong! 
By all the Stanleys dead and gone, I 
swear it! 

Ensemble. 

Oh, here is love, and here is truth. 
And here is food for joyous laughter 

^H wiU be faithful to { J^^ I sooth 

Till we are wed, and even after. 
[Frederic rushes to window and leaps out 

Mabel (almost fainting). 

No, I am brave! Oh, family descent, 

How great thy charm, thy sway how ex- 
cellent! 

Come, one and all, undaunted men in 
blue, 

A crisis, now, affairs are coming to! 

Enter Police, marching in single file. 

Serg. 

Though in body and in mind, 

Tarantara, tarantara! 
We are timidly inclined, 

Tarantara! 
And anything but blind, 

Tarantara, tarantara! 
To the danger that's behind, 

Tarantara! 
Yet, when the danger's near, 

Tarantara, tarantara! 
We manage to appear, 

Tarantara! 
As insensible to fear 
As anybody here. 

Tarantara, tarantara-ra-ra-ra-ra! 

MabeJ. 

Seregant, approach! Young Frederic was 
to have led you to death and glory. 

All. 

That is not a pleasant way of putting it. 

Mabel. 

No matter; he will not so lead you, for 
he has allied himself once more with his 
old associates. 

All. 

He has acted shamefully! 

Mabel. 

You speak falsely. You know nothing 

about it. He has acted nobly- 
All. 

He has acted nobly! 

Mabel. 

Dearly as I loved him before, his heroic 
sacrifice to his sense of duty has endeared 
him to me tenfold. He has done his duty. 
I will do mine. Go ye and do yours. 

[Exit Mabel. 

All. 

Right oh! 



Serg. 
This is perplexing. 

All. 
We cannot understand it at all. 

Serg. 

Still, as he is actuated by a sense of 
duty — 

All. 
That makes a difference, of course. At 
the same time we repeat, we cannot un- 
derstand it at all. 

Serg. 

No matter; our course is clear. We must 
do our best to capture these pirates alone. 
It is most distressing to us to be the 
agents whereby our erring fellow creat- 
ures are deprived of that liberty which is 
so dear to all — but we should have 
thought of that before we joined the 
force. 

All.- 
We should! 

Serg. 

It is too late now! 

All. 
It is! 

Song. — Serg. 

When a felon's not engaged in his em- 
ploymeht — 

All. 

His employment. 
Or maturing his felonious little plans — 

All. 

Little plans, 

Serg. 

His capacity for innocent enjoyment — 

All. 

'Cent enjoyment 

Serg. 

Is just as great as any honest man's — 

All. 

Honest man's. 

Serg. 

Our feeling we with difficulty smother — 

All. 

'Culty smother 

Serg. 

When constabulary duty's to be done — 

All. 

To be done. 

Serg. 
Ah, take one consideration with an- 
other — 



All. 



With another, 



Serg. 
A policeman's lot is not a happy one. 

All. 

When constabulary duty's to be done - 

To be done. 
The policeman's lot is not a happy 

one. 

Serg. 
When the enterprising burglar's not a- 
burgling — 



AH. 

Not a-burgling, 

Serg. 
When the cut-throat isn't occupied in 
crime — 

All. 

'Pied in crime, 

Serg. 
He loves to hear the little brook a-gurg- 
ling— 

All. 

Brook a-gurgling, 

Serg. 
And listen to the merry village chime — 

All. 

Village chime. 
When the coster's finished jumping on 
his mother — 



All. 



On his mother. 



Serg. 

He loves to lie a-basking in the sun — 

All. 

In the sun. 

Serg. 
Ah, take one consideration with an- 
other — 



All. 



With another. 



Serg. 
The policeman's lot is not a happy one. 

All. 

When constabulary duty's to be done — 

To be done. 
The policeman's lot is not a happy one — 

Happy one. 
(Chorus of Pirates without, in the dis- 
tance.) 

A rollicking band of pirates we. 
Who, tired of tossing on the sea. 
Are trying their hand at a burglaree. 
With weapons grim and gory. 

Serg. 
Hush, hush! I hear them on the manor 

poaching. 
With stealthy step the pirates are ap- 
proaching. 
(Chorus of Pirates, resumed nearer.) 
We are not coming for plate or gold — 
A story General Stanley's told — 
We seek a penalty of fifty-fold. 
For General Stanley's story. 

Police. 
They seek a penalty — 

Pirates (without). 
Fifty-fold, 
We seek a penalty — 

Police. 

Fifty-fold, 

All. y^ I ' seek a penalty fifty-fold. 
For General Stanleys story. 

Serg. 

They come in force, with stealthy stride. 

Our obvious course is now — to hide. 
{Police conceal themselves. As they do 
so, the Pirates are seen appearing at 



ruined window. They enter cautiously, 
and come down stage. Samuel is laden 
with burglarious tools and pistols, tfc.) 

Chorus. — Pirates {very loud). 

With cat'like tread, 

Upon our prey we steal, 
In silence dread 

Our cautious way we feel. 
No sound at all. 

We never speak a word, 
A fly's foot-fall 

Would be distinctly heard — 

Police (pianissimo). 

Tarantara, tarantaral 

Pirates. 

So steathily the pirate creeps. 

While all the household soundly sleeps. 

Come, friends, who plough the sea. 

Truce to navigation, 

Take another station; 
Let's vary piracee 
With a little burglaree! 

Police (pianissimo). 

Tarantara, tarantara! 

Sam. (dtstrtbuting implements to various 
members of the gang). 
Here's your crowbar and your centrebit. 
Your life preserver — ^you may want to 

hit; 
Your silent matches, your dark lantern 

seize. 
Take your file and your skeletonic keys. 
£nter King, Frederic, and Ruth. 

All (fortissimo). 
With cat'like tread, &c. 

Regit. 
Fred. 
Hush, hush, not a word! I see a light 

inside! 
The Major-General comes, so quickly 
hide! 

Pirates. 
Yes, yes, the Major-General comes! (Pir- 
ates conceal thetnselves.) 
[Exeunt King, Frederic, Samuel, and 

Ruth 

Police. 
Yes, yes, the Major-General comes! 

Gen. (entering in dressing goum. carrying 
a light). 
Yes, yes, the Major-General comes! 

Solo. — General. 

Tormented with the anguish dread 

Of falsehood unatoned, 
I lay upon my sleepless bed. 

And tossed and turned and groaned. 
The man who finds his conscience ache 

No peace at all enjoys. 
And as Hay in bed awake 

I thought I heard a noise. 
Pirates.} He thought he heard a noise — 
Police, f ha! ha! 

Gen. 

No, all is still 

In dale, on hill; 
My mind is set at case. 

So still the scene — 

It must have been 
The sighing of the breeze. 



Ballad. — General. 
Sighing softly to the river 

Comes the loving breeze. 
Setting nature all a-quiver, 

Rustling through the trees — 

AH. 

Through the trees. 

Gen. 

An the brook, in rippling measure, 

Laughs for very love. 
While the poplars, in their pleasure, 

Wave their arms above. 

Police and Pirates. 

Yes, the trees, for very love. 
Wave their leafy arms above. 

River, river, little river. 

May thy loving prosper e'er. 

Heaven speed thee, poplar tree. 

May thy wooing happy be. 

Gen. 

Yet, the breeze is but a rover, 

When he wings away! 
Brook and poplar mourn a lover! 

Sighing well-a-day! 

All. 

Well-a-day! 

Gen. 

Ah! the doing and undoing, 

That the rogue could tell. 
When the breeze is out a-wooing, 

Who can woo so well? 

Police and Pirates. 

Shocking tales the rogue could tell, 

Nobody can woo so wdl. 
Pretty brook, thy dream is over, 
For thy love is but a rover! 
Sad the lot of poplar trees. 
Courted by the fickle breeze! 

Enter the Genral's daughters, all in white 

peignoires and night-caps, and carrying 

lighted candles. 

Girls. 
Now what is this, and what is that, and 

why does father leave his rest 
At such a time of night as this, so very 

incompletely dressed? 
Dear father is, and always was, the most 

methodical of men! 
It's his invariable rule to go to bed at 

half -past ten. 
What strange occurrence can it be that 

calls dear father from his rest 
At such a time of night as this, so very 

incompletely dressed? 
Enter King, Samuel, and Frederic. 

K'ing. 
Forward, my men, and seize that General 
there! (They seize the General.) 

Gtrls. 
The pirates! the pirates! Oh, despair! 

Pirates (springing up). 
Yes, we're the pirates, so despair! 

Gen. 

Frederic here! Oh, joy! Oh, rapture! 
Summon your men and effect their cap- 
ture! 

Mabel. 

Frederic, save us! 

Fred. 

Beautiful Mabel, 



I would if I could, but I am not able. 

Pirates. 

He's teUing the truth, he is not able. 

King. 
With base deceit 

You worked upon our feelings! 
Revenge is sweet, 

And flavours all our deahngs! 
With courage rare 

And resolution manly. 
For death prepare. 

Unhappy General Stanley! 

Mabel (wildly). 
Is he to die, unshriven — unannealed? 

Girls. 

Oh, spare him! 

Mabel. 

Will no one in his cause a weapon wield? 

Girls. 

Oh, spare him! 

Police (springing up). 

Yes, we are here, though hitherto con- 
cealed! 

Girls. 

Oh, rapture! 

Police. 
So to Constabulary, pirates yield! 

Girls. 

Oh, rapture! 
(A struggle ensues between Pirates and 
Police. Eventually the Police are over- 
come, and fall prostrate, the Pirates 
standing over them with drawn swords.) 
Chorus of Police and Pirates. 

y^> triumph now, for well we trow 

Y "^ C mortal career's cut short. 

No pirate band will take its stand 
At the Central Criminal Court. 
Serg. 
To gain a brief advantage you've con- 
trived. 
But your proud triumph will not be 
longlived. 
King. 
Don't say you are orphans, for we know 
that game. 

Serg. 

On your allegiance we've a stronger 
claim — 

We charge you yield, in Queen Vic- 
toria's name! 

King (baifled). 
You do! 

Police. 
We do! 

We charge you yield, in Queen Vic- 
toria's name! 
(Pirates \neel. Police stand over them 
triumphantly.) 

King. 
We yield at once, with humbled mien, 
Because, with all our faults, we love our 
Queen. 

Police. 
Yes, yes, with all their faults, they love 
their Queen 



AH. 

Yes, yes, with all, tfc. 

(Police holding Pirates by the collar, tal{e 

out handkerchiefs and weep.) 
Gen. 

Away with them, and place them at the 
bar! 

Enter Ruth. 

Ruth. 

One moment! let me tell you who they 

are. 
They are no members of the common 

throng; 
They are all noblemen, who have gone 

wrong! 



Girls. 

They are all noblemen, who have gone 
wrong. 

Gen. 
No Englishman unmoved that statement 

hears. 
Because, with all our faults, we love our 

House of Peers. 

Regit. — General. 
I pray you pardon me, ex-Pirate King, 
Peers will be peers, and youth will have 

its fling. 
Resume your ranks, and legislative duties. 
And take my daughters, all of whom are 

beauties. 



FINALE. 

Poor wandering ones! 

Though ye have surely strayed, 

Take heart of grace. 

Your steps retrace. 
Poor wandering ones! 
Poor wandering ones! 

If such poor love as ours 

Can help you find 

True peace of mind. 
Why, take it, it is yours! 

AH. 
Poor wandering ones! ^c. 
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MARTYN GREEN comes of a musical family. His fatlier was William 
Green, world-famous tenor. It was his father who taught him to 
sing at a very early age. Later he studied at the Royal College of 
Music in London. He toured in "The Maid of the Mountains," "The 
Southern Maid," and "Sybil" with Jose Collins. He also played 
the part of Peter in "Hansel and Gretel." He joined the D'Oyly 
Carte Opera Company in 1922, as a chorister and understudy, and 
two weeks later played the part of Liiiz in "The Gondoliers." For 
some years he played small parts and understudied the "comedian" 
roles, which he eventually played to delighted American audiences 
during the 1934 season. Since that time he has continued to play, 
sing and dance m these exacting roles with a hilarity, melody and 
artistry that is characteristic of the man and the parts entrusted 
to him. 

ELLA HALMAN is a native ul Sussex. She first took up singmg 
seriously at the age of 18, v^'hen she won the Sussex County Scholar- 
ship and studied for several years at the Brighton School of Music. 
She commenced her Operatic career with the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany and toured with them for three years, after which she resumed 
her studies, this time in London and took her L.R.A.M. there. 
After some experience in concert work and teaching. Miss Halman's 
ambitions led her back to the stage and she joined the D'Oyly Carte 
Opera Company in 1937, singing m the chorus for three years. 
Then came the opportunity of playing the role of "The Duchess of 
Plaza-Toro" at very short notice, and it was immediately obvious 
that she was ideally suited to the contralto roles which she took over 
at the end of 1939 and has played with marked success ever since. 

MARGARET MITCHELL, one of the young principal sopranos in 
the D'Oyly Carte Opera Company, is of Scottish birth, having been 
born in Dollar, a few miles outside Glasgovi' in 1927. She was edu- 
cated at Dollar Academy and took up singing at an early age: whilst 
training during the War she entertained at Hospitals and Camps. 
Her first audition with the D'Oyly Carte Opera Company was at the 
age of 15J/2 years, but she was told that she was too young. Later 
she was sent for to attend another audition and joined the Company; 
within a few weeks she played the part of "Yum-Yum" in "The 
Mikado." Margaret Mitchell is the possessor of a sweet soprano voice 
and has a distinct stage personality. 

CHARLES DORNING, one of the youthful members of the D'Oyly 
Carte Opera Company who has recently been engaged to play light 
baritone roles in the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas, will be making 
his first stage appearance in America during the Company's season 
at the Century Theatre. Charles Doming is a South African, hav- 
ing been born in Salisbury, Rhodesia, and was educated there. At 
the age of 17 he came to London to seek a stage career, beginning 
in the Richmond (Surrey) Repertory Company and very soon was 
playing leading juvenile parts. Later he played important parts in 
Shakespeare plays with the Elizabethan Stage Society under William 
Poel, and, during this time, he studied singing making rapid pro- 
gress, very soon becoming a member of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany during their season at the Lyceum Theatre in London. After 
this he was engaged to play a leading part in "A Waltz Dream" 
and "No No Nanette." Then came his first big London success as 
"Jolidon" in "The Merry Widow" at His Majesty's Theatre. At short 
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notice he took over the leading part in "Sweet Yesterday" the 
musical play at the Adelphi Theatre, then toured m "The Lisbon 
Story" and returned again to the Adelphi Theatre in "Can Can." 

RICHARD WATSON, the bass baritone who has rejoined the 
D'Oyly Carte Opera Company after a few years in Australia playing 
Gilbert and Sullivan roles with marked success. Richard Watson was 
a student at University Conservatorium, Adelaide, and later became 
Assistant Master at King's College, Adelaide. He gained the Elder 
Overseas Scholarship at the Royal College of Music, London, 1927- 
1930 and became principal bass with the Covent Garden English 
Opera Company and sang leading roles during the International 
seasons 1930-1932, Following this he joined the D'Oyly Carte Opera 
Company playing various roles until he went to Australia in 193 5, 
returning to Covent Garden in 1937 and then back to Australia in 
1940. The present visit will be Richard Watson's first visit to America 
with the D'Oyly Carte Opera Company. 

DENISE FINDLAY. There is a delightful suburb to the' West of 
Paris named Marly-le Roi and it was in that little town of Seine-et- 
Oise some four and twenty years ago that Denise Findlay was born, 
an issue of one ol the many romances of the war ol 1914-18. The 
Scottish soldier met the French girl and both fell in love. They 
married when the former soldier returned to France after the war 
to seek his sweetheart and to make his home m that fair country. 
Denise sang from the earliest age with much purity and sweetness. 
When she was four her range of operatic arias was startling. An 
earnest, merry, singing little girl, she was eight when the family left 
France, going to Glasgow in Scotland and shortly afterwarda to 
Manchester where for some years they resided before returning to 
Glasgow. Little Denise's talent for singing did not develop for a 
time for she had become shy with strangers. Her parents had almost 
despaired of her using her voice publicly until the time came when 
she was persuaded to sing at a Church Concert. Appreciation of her 
voice was immediate. Immediate also was the decision to have that 
voice trained. From that time nearly eight years ago Denise decided 
that she would be an operatic singer. When she felt her technique 
was good enough to justify her taking the step, she secured an 
introduction to Mr. Rupert D'Oyly Carte who granted her an audi- 
tion in the early spring of that year. The remainder of Denise's story 
IS quickly told. Having joined the D'Oyly Carte Opera Company as a 
chorister she is now playing soubrette parts in the Company. 

DARRELL FANCOURT, one of the great names known to Gilbert 
and Sullivan lovers since 1920, when he joined the D'Oyly Carte 
Opera Company. Darrell Fancourt plays the bass baritone parts m 
the Operas, and m his early days studied singing in Germany for 
eight years under such notable instructors as Lilli Lehmann, Alberto 
Randegger, Armando Leconte and Dr. Lierhammer. He sang at Sym- 
phony Concerts in Paris, Berlin, Geneva and Lausanne, and later 
he sang regularly at Promenade Concerts under Sir Henry Wood 
and at the Chappell Ballad Concerts. In 1919 he sang the part of 
"Prince Galitzky" in "Prince Igor" in the Grand Opera Season at 
the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. He has been prominently 
identified with the D'Oyly Carte Opera Company ever since he 
ir't joined 
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THOMAS ROUND, who is now sharing the tenor roles with 
Leonard Osborn in the Gilbert and SulHvan Operas with the D'Oyly 
Carte Opera Company, is a native of Lancashire, having been born 
in 1915 at Barrow-in-Furness. He joined the Company at the com- 
mencement of the present tour and is now playing "Nanki-Poo" in 
"The Mikado," "Luij" in 'The Gondoliers," "Frederic" in "The 
Pirates of Penzance" and "ToUoUer" in "lolanthe." 



HELEN ROBERTS, who hails Irora London, studied music under 
Spencer Clay, after which she went to Italy to perfect her studies 
and became associated with the Milan Opera Company, singing the 
part of "Novma" in Donizetti's Opera ''Don Pasquale." Returning 
to England, she appeared as the "Doll" and Antonia" in "The Tales 
of Hoffman." In 193 2 she won the Gold Medal for the best ren- 
dering of one of Sir Arthur Sullivan's arias, which aroused an inter- 
est in the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas, and, after a season with the 
Glyndebourne Opera Company, she was engaged by the D'Oyly 
Carte Opera Company as one of the principal sopranos. Helen Rob- 
erts scored a distinct personal success m the Operas on her previous 
visit to the States with the Company. 



training and instiucting. After serving for six years he was demobbed 
with the rank of Flight-Lieutenant. During three years m Iceland 
he gave a number of concerts and later, when stationed in Canter- 
bury, sang in the Cathedral Choir at weekends and gave recitals at 
the Cathedral. Leonard Osborn is a native of Surrey and first 
studied for school teaching, but later went into industry as an analy- 
tical chemist. On his release from the R.A.F. in 1946 he returned 
to the D'Oyly Carte Opera Company, sharing the tenor roles with 
Thomas Round, playing "Marco" in "The Gondoliers," "Fairfax' 
in ' "Th? Yeomen of the Guard" and the "Duke" in "Patience." 



RICHARD WALKER joined the D'Oyly Carte Opera Company in 
1924 as a chorister and understudy. He very soon proved himself 
a true Gilbert and Sullivan artist and has for some years now been 
entrusted with baritone leads. Richard Walker studied singing at 
the Midland Conservatoire and became an Associate and Licentiate 
of the London College of Music. Like Darrell Fancourt, Helen 
Roberts and others of the present Company, he scored a distinct 
success on his previous visits to the States. 



JOAN GILLINGHAM, who is another of the youthful members 
of the D'Oyly Carte Opera Company, is a Londoner by birth and, 
with her twin sister, was educated at the Tiffin Girls' School at 
Kingston, Surrey, until she was eighteen. On leaving school she 
obtained a secretarial post in London. Being keen on music she took 
up voice training under Madam Retta Ariani. In 1942 Joan Gilling- 
ham volunteered for the W.A.A.F. and became a Radar Operator. 
Later, a special W.A.A.F. show was formed at the Air Ministry, 
and, with her twin sister, she was chosen with eight others out of 
an audition given to 500. The show toured England and the Con- 
tinent twice, performing at R.A.F. Camps and Garrison Theatres 
in Paris, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Lyons, Brussels, Lubeck, Keil and 
Hamburg, etc. On being demobilized Joan Gillingham returned to 
her secretarial post for a few months, but she found the urge for 
the Theatre was uppermost, and having been keenly interested in 
the D'Oyly Carte Opera Company's productions of Gilbert and 
Sullivan Operas, she apphed for an audition which she gave at the 
Savoy Theatre and joined the Company on tour the following month. 
A few weeks later she played her first part, that of "Leila" in 
"lolanthe," and was then given the opportunity of playing several 
small parts, in which she has proved herself very successful. 



LEONARD OSBORN, who first joined the D'Oyly Carte Opera 
Company in 1937 as understudy and playing small parts, is another 
of the Company who served in the R.A.F., his duties mainly being 



G'WYNETH CULLIMORE, one of the youthful members of the 
D'Oyly Carte Opera Company, being in the early twenties, was 
born in a small Welsh village and lived a village life until moving to 
Newport about six years ago. A well-known Welsh professor of 
music recognized her ability and with him she studied voice pro- 
duction. Her ambition was to join an Opera Company, preferably 
the D'Oyly Carte. During the War Miss CuUimore worked as a 
shorthand typist in the Civil Service and m her spare time she was 
entertaining troups and wounded soldiers, in addition to singing at 
concerts for charities. She was eventually granted an audition by 
the D'Oyly Carte Company, and when she obtained her release from 
the Ministry of Supply joined the Company as a chorister. She very 
soon became an understudy and was shortly afterwards entrusted 
with the part of "The Plaintiff" in "Trial by Jury." 



ISIDORE GODFREY, the musical director of the Company, is a 
Londoner. He received his musical training at the Guildhall School 
of Music, London, under the late Sir Landon Ronald, the famous 
composer and conducter. He holds the diploma of Associateship, 
with gold medal, for the highest marks of his year. Mr. Godfrey 
is also a very gifted pianist and before joining the Company gave 
many recitals in this capacity. He joined the D'Oyly Carte Opera 
Company in 1925 and has toured with them all over England, 
Scotland and Ireland. This is Mr. Godfrey's fourth visit to America 
with the Company. 
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Act I 



Patifncf- 



A Magnificent Tribute 

From an eminent Scholar and Gentleman 



Gilbert and Sullivan 

It is my conviction thac une ot the best things that has 
happened in many years is the visit to the United States 
of the D'Oyly Carte Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company 
These distinguished artists have done more to increase and 
to cement good fellowship between America and Great 
Britain than almost any other agency. They did not know 
when they planned this excursion whether it would he 
successful or not; they knew that our country was the 
home of jazz and musical comedy; they were not at all 
certain that hght operas more than 50 years old, given 
without any changes or any concessions to what is supposed 
to be contemporary taste would be received with enthusiasm 

The fact is that the productions by this company have 
been and arc the most successful entertainments in New 
York; the house is sold out for every performance, the stay 
in our metropolis has already been prolonged a month 
longer than was advertised originally; and it looks as if 
they might go on for two or three years if they wished. 

The result is that all these British singers love Americans 
is they never loved them before; and on the other hand. 



Americans arc so delighted with the presentation ot these 
operatic masterpieces and with the exquisite art displayed 
by the troupe from across the sea, that we have an affection 
for these singers and musicians that cannot be cooled or 
diminished by time. 

The wit and humor of Gilbert, the lovely melodies of 
Sullivan, have been a fresh revelation; it is not too much 
to say they have helped to educate us m appreciation of 
the higher form of entertainment. Light opera, as exhibited 
by this company, is funnier than musical comedy and far 
more fascinating than jazz. 

It would be a serious error to suppose that m the history 
of music these delightful comic operas take a secondary- 
place. Sir Arthur Sullivan is the greatest musical composer 
m the history of Great Britain. His works are masterpieces 

We shall continue to talk about these performances long 
liter the company have returned to their native land; and 
It IS certain that in their native land they will have onl> 
the most enthusiastic and most affectionate expressions in 
talking about Americans 

William Lyon Phelps 
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